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harsh and abusive to his hapless slaves, who, he
was convinced, had been faithless in his absence.
His last public activity was a successful cam-
paign, in his district, for the adoption of reso-
lutions condemning Jackson's proclamation
against South Carolina, though he did not accept
the doctrines of nullification. Purposing to go
to England, where on past visits he had been
relatively happy, he went to Philadelphia to take
a packet and there, on May 24, 1833, he died.
He was buried at "Roanoke" with his face to the
West, in order, it is said, that he might keep his
eye on Henry Clay. In 1879 his remains were
removed to Richmond. The long litigation about
his will ended only in 1845, when the will of
1832, in which he had ordered his slaves to be
sold, was declared null and void because of his
mental condition at the time, and the will of
1821, in which he had ordered that they be freed,
was declared valid (Bruce, II, ch. iii).

After 1810 he had lived,, in considerable soli-
tude, at "Roanoke," his retreat in the wilderness.
The two modest houses there, one of logs, seemed
hardly fitting for a man of his means and culti-
vation, but he retained the place, he said, be-
cause it had never belonged to any one except
the Indians and his ancestors. He had added
considerably to his inheritance and, though often
lacking in cash, owned more than 8,000 acres of
land, nearly 400 slaves, and a valuable stud of
blooded horses. His personality, about which
countless legends have gathered, can be explained
to a considerable degree in physical terms. Al-
ways highstrung, he suffered most of his life
from bad health, his feats of tireless oratory and
horsemanship to the contrary notwithstanding.
To his contemporaries it seemed incredible that
he suffered as much as he said he did; but at the
age of thirty he looked, when closely viewed,
like an old man. His insomnia was well known
to his friends; after 1811 he suffered from
chronic diarrhoea; he was cursed with rheuma-
tism; he died, probably, of tuberculosis. It
would appear that most of the stories of his ex-
cesses are attributable to his last years; ordi-
narily he used spirits little. The universal con-
temporary opinion that he was impotent was
verified after his death, but opinions still differ
about the time and the cause of his loss of viril-
ity. He seems to have shaved when a student in
Philadelphia, but during most of his life he was
practically beardless. His voice was a rich so-
prano. In early manhood he became engaged to
Maria Ward, but the engagement was broken off'
for reasons not known and she afterward mar-
ried Peyton: Randolph, son of Edmund. That
John Randolph, naturally a social though always
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a fastidious being, was embittered by his physi-
cal limitations needs no arguing. Apparently he
was never really demented before 1818, but on
several conspicuous occasions thereafter he was
out of his mind, and during most of his public
life his genius was dangerously near the dim
border line of insanity. It is inconceivable that
his abnormalities should not have accentuated
his irritability and tinctured his political philos-
ophy.

Except during Jefferson's first term, Randolph
as a public man was always a member of the
opposition, a constitutional purist, an unsparing
critic, a merciless castigator of iniquity, which
sometimes he imagined. He will go down in
history as the champion of lost causes, unless
perchance a tithe of the personal liberty which
above all things he cherished should be pre-
served. "I am an aristocrat"; he said, "I love
liberty, I hate equality" (Bruce, II, 203). In
his hierarchy of values, Virginia came first, fol-
lowed by England, and the rest of the "old thir-
teen states." He boasted that he had never voted
for the admission of a new commonwealth to the
Union. His philosophy of state rights is no-
where better summarized than in his vivid but
specious epigram: "Asking one of the States to
surrender part of her sovereignty is like asking
a lady to surrender part of her chastity" (Ibid.).
Toward slavery he was most nearly humani-
tarian ; he deplored the institution while passion-
ately insisting on its constitutional safeguards.
His particularistic doctrines, instead of being
regarded as merely corrective, in the course of
events became in his state and section a body of
political dogma. He thus marked the transition
from the relatively flexible philosophy and the
enlightened opportunism of Jefferson to the rigid
Virginia orthodoxy of the ante-bellum era. The
old order in his beloved state produced no suc-
cessor that equaled him; orthodox doctrines
could be repeated, but by no one else could they
be expressed half so well.

Since there never was another like him, he
must be described as an incomparable orator.
For hours on end his shrill but flute-like voice
irritated and fascinated, pouring upon his audi-
ence shafts of biting wit, literary allusions, epi-
grams, parables, and figures of speech redolent
of the countryside. In the Gilbert Stuart por-
trait of him, there is rare poetic beauty, but in
later years the man himself must have seemed
a living caricature. Few dared ridicule so vitri-
olic an adversary; perhaps no one had the temer-
ity openly to pity him. Dauntless in spirit
though he was, he now seems one of the most
pathetic as well as one of the most brilliant fig-
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